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Parthian Valediction 


E have never subscribed to the theory that by shutting our eyes to 
facts we can help to improve them, yet throughout our Hon. Editorship 
we have been reproached by certain colleagues whenever we have 
ventured to draw attention to anomalies, or what appeared to us failings in 
library service. And now as we relinquish the conduct of this journal after 
three eventful years we are more than ever aware of the tasks as yet undone 
in the world of librarianship, and of the discrepancies between precept and 
performance. There is not space to indicate more than a fraction of them, 
and the selection which follows omits many that are equally important. 
Unqualified teachers, doctors, architects, enginers, are not allowed to 
practise ; the rule does not yet apply to librarians: we claim universal 
interavailability of 21 million books, and our local bibliographical resources 
are often paltry: we impose an arbitrary curfew on public reference depart- 
ments (8 p.m. in most places—7 p.m. in the more backward): we still spend 
less than 10d. per head of population on books, and too high a proportion 
of that meagre sum on second-hand copies: we waste a large proportion of 
our funds on novelettes and pass-time reading, while serious readers queue 
for the only copy of important works: we have but begun to tickle the 
outside of subject specialisation, in stock and staff: our recruitment methods 
are based on the assumption that the young (and cheap) are good enough ; 
the graduate has little incentive to enter public librarianship: our training 
still insists upon a knowledge of English literature, while demanding no 
parallel acquaintance with the technical subjects, in which the majority of 
readers’ enquiries occur: book-selection in many places is still by rule of 
thumb: library service to schools is, in most areas, only a shadow of what 
it might be: local industries and commerce get short shrift: reference libraries, 
save in a few outstanding places, give only a quick-reference service, being 
handicapped by lack of space in which to house, and lack of funds with 
which to maintain, expensive standard works and long runs of periodicals: 
foreign publications are inadequately provided, and “selection” is a 
euphemistic term to apply to their acquisition. 
For too long we have been falling between several different stools: if 
public libraries are for the student, then the standard and range of book 
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provision will have to be raised ; if for the “ general reader” in search of 
“* something to read,” then more extensive duplication of popular books will 
be required ; if for the mental adolescent, then the Library Association 
syilabus is a waste of time and the A.P.T. scales farcical. If, as some would 
seem to suggest, all three are to be satisfied from our shelves, then our 
present expenditure is pitiful. If we ask a “ philosophy of librarianship *"— 
a decision on what we are really trying to do as a preliminary to discovering 
the most efficient ways of doing it—we are ridiculed. 

These are matters on which little stress has been laid during Centenary 
celebrations, but assistants, conscious of the inadequacies and the hypocrisies 
behind bland “statistics,” are coming to a realisation of their collective 
responsibility. Locally, perhaps, they may have little influence: but, 
united in a strong Association, they may affect profoundly the development 
of library service in this country. Only, however, as each individual member 
realises this and acts upon it can the integrity of the profession be vindi- 
cated and its true functions be fulfilled. 


VALEDICTORY NOTE. 


We may not relinquish office without acknowledging our indebtedness 
to the many whose work makes possible the production of this journal, not 
least among them the Honorary Officers of the Association. To Dr. Walford, 
for his discerning watch over “ Students’ Problems,” and to Mr. Collison, 
for his vigilant eclecticism in “ Outcrop” we cannot adequately express our 
thanks ; Mr. Rye, first as Hon. Assistant Editor and later as Hon. Publica- 
tions Officer, has been a most co-operative colleague ; for their patience and 
forbearance, our many contributors and correspondents deserve our thanks. 
We are happy to know that our successor will have such willing helpers’ 
continued support. 


TITLE PAGE AND INDEX, 1950. 


As in the past, the Title Page and Index for 1950 (Volume 43) is distri- 
buted to subscribers only with this issue. Individual members, or libraries, 
needing a copy for binding purposes, should send a stamped, addressed 
envelope to the Hon. PUBLICATIONS OFFICER (G. P. Rye, Esq., A.L.A., 
Public Library, Chelsea, S.W.3.) and not to the Hon. Editor. 


INAUGURAL MEETING, 1951. 


Mr. Kingsley Martin, the Editor of the New Statesman and Nation, will 
give the Association’s 1951 Inaugural Lecture at Chaucer House on Thursday, 
11th January, at 7 p.m. The lecture will be preceded by the induction of 
the new President—Mr. E. A. Clough. 


A.A.L, CONFERENCE, 1951. 


Full details of the Week-end Conference for 1951 will be announced in 
the January issue. In the meantime members may wish to note that the 
Conference will be held in Manchester, at Ashbourne Hall, from 6th to 8th 
April, and the subject of the conference will be “ The Library Assistant ; 
his recruitment, training and welfare.” 
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Hore comments on the B.N.B. 
RICHARD BLUNDELL 


NE thing emerges from all that has been written and said so far about 

O the B.N.B.—the urgent need for an assessment of the intentions of 

libraries towards it ; happily, this is now being done by a questionnaire 

recently circulated. What we need now is a clear-cut decision as to its 

(or purposes), the subsequent alteration of its layout, and possibly 

the issuing of it in several editions to suit the various uses to which it will 
be put. 

* it to be a substitute for the library’s own cataloguers and classifiers, 
at least for current British books? That is quite possible, and if so it should 
take the same form as the initial cataloguing-slip from which cards are 
typed, i.e., it should have, after each entry, indication of added entries, series 
entries, references, subject index headings, etc. This is where the possibility 
of more than one edition comes in, for while such a B.N.B. would be of 
value to the larger libraries its greater cost might make it uneconomical for 
those which take only a small fraction of the titles announced. Those 
libraries which did use B.N.B. in this way could pass a copy, marked, straight 
to the typist, the book having been processed, numbered and ready for issue 
long before the cards are in the catalogue. If the subject indexing and 
referring are to be really full, as one hopes, much space would necessarily 
be taken up by repetition of these cataloguing instructions after entries for 
books on similar subjects, but there seems to be no alternative. To publish 
them periodically in one sequence, whether alphabetical or classified, would 
give libraries the task of rejecting those relating to works not purchased, 
subjects not represented, and those typed from previous lists. The cata- 
loguing instructions could be omitted if printed cards, which one expects to 
be the next development, were widely used, for they would be shown on the 
card itself. Printed cards for the index would of course be impracticable— 
there would still have to be a check that the cards had not been made or 
provided in connection with previous works, the order would still have to 
be typed: there would be no saving in labour. Thus cataloguing of current 
British books could quite legitimately become a clerical routine. 

If it were discovered that many libraries were using B.N.B. as an aid, 
not a substitute, the Council might consider issuing it with perforations 
between entries so that they may be torn out, slipped in the book, and passed 
to the cataloguer for him to make such alterations on the slip as he thinks 
fit to conform to past practice. It would seem desirable, too, to have the 
reverse gummed so that the entry may be affixed on a card to serve firstly 
as the order card (check against double ordering), subsequently as the cata- 
loguing slip, then in the file awaiting the compilation of a “ recent additions ” 
list, and finally as the accession-cum-shelf-register card. Though it might 
look a little overcrowded and grubby by then! 

It would be helpful, too, if the B.N.B. could be used as an aid to book 
selection. Each entry could bear some indication of the book’s nature and 
scope, comparison with previous editions and possibly some kind of review 
or evaluation, though one can see objections to the latter in the organ of a 
body on which the Publishers’ Association and Booksellers’ Association are 
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represented. Neither would such a service fit in well with its uses as indicated 
above and again the possibility of different editions is hinted at. For book 
selection, and indeed for cataloguing, it is assumed (how easy it is to 
“assume ”!) that the time-lag is to be decreased. 

Whatever forms it takes the B.N.B. could most certainly be put to other 
uses. For the compilation of joint lists and union catalogues there are two 
methods at least: either each library could list weekly, on a post-card, the 
B.N.B. serial numbers of its recent additions, or a copy could be circulated 
round a number of libraries for each to mark distinctively on the reverse 
lof the appropriate entries. It could be used as a means of avoiding 
unnecessary duplication and undue barrenness in an area, if some sort of 
enquiry and advisory office were set up, having full knowledge of items on 
order. In these activities the Regional Bureau would be the appropriate 
central agency, and there could be assurances that the scheme would not be 
abused in order to cut down book expenditure. Why, with wholesale circu- 
lation of B.N.B.s it would be possible for each library to have a Regional 
Union Catalogue! 

For large-scale ordering, a marked copy sent to the bookseller would 
do the trick, and a second copy (cut and mounted, as an order card) would 
be the library’s copy. It should be possible to make such an “ order” as 
authoritative as an official one. For small libraries, hard put to produce 
accessions lists, what simpler than. a marked copy for display, or for special 
libraries, copies circulated to other departments? A poor list, admittedly, 
but better than none. And one could go on. One thing seems certain: in 
the final shake-down of B.N.B. to its permanent form or forms, let’s still 
have one edition printed on one side only. We have indicated several uses 
for the verso. 

To return to cataloguing—one may be full of enthusiasm for the 
B.N.B. and yet not accept its primary purpose—to provide an authoritative 
cataloguing heading, entry, and class number. There may be some virtue 
from the librarian’s point of view in having uniformity among libraries in 
choice of heading, style of entry, etc., but what of the readers? How many 
readers use more than one library; of those who do, how many use the 
catalogues? It would obviously be essential if one envisages, in a future 
national library service, mobility of bookstock, but the suggestion is advanced 
that this is unlikely since mobility is surprisingly low among the branches 
of our present large systems. Presumably, too, a national library service 
would affect only public libraries. It is doubtful whether the expense is 
justifiable of revising past cataloguing for the sake merely of uniformity 
among different libraries, and if the intention is to free manpower from 
cataloguing routine the existing catalogue must be revised before the benefits 
of the re-direction of energies were felt. That might be a very long time, 
especially if in current cataloguing there were a large proportion of “ non- 
B.N.B.” material. 

In small libraries where the cataloguer is typist as well, does B.N.B. save 
much time? A regular cataloguer, with the firm, man and boy, knowing his 
catalogue’s headings and numbers by second nature, can soon dispose of 
90 per cent. of the intake ; B.N.B. couldn’t be quicker. And B.N.B. couldn’t 
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help at all with foreign literature nor with those works not circulated through 
ordinary trade channels, of which special libraries receive quite a number. 
Would it be worth-while to recatalogue and reclassify the whole library for 
the sake of that difficult 10 per cent. (or less, since the more difficult ones 
are often those not in B.N.B.)? 

On the question of the B.N.B.’s providing a definative classification for 
a book: can there be such a thing? For many books, yes, but for many 
others the rafters of the cataloguing room still ring with the arguments of 
fellow-classifiers. If the tables are not quite up-to-date or not adequate 
(which happens very often) the classifier must use his personal judgment 
and place the book where he thinks is most appropriate, and use the catalogue 
indexes and cross-references to reveal it. It is conceivable that several men’s 
ideas of what is “ most appropriate ” might differ widely. 

Besides, a book should be placed not only by its subject considered from 
an abstract viewpoint but often where it will be most useful, i.e., where it is 
likely to be looked for by the particular clientele of the library, or where it 
will have some meaning when discovered by the kind of person who looks 
over that particular section. The example of a recent “Symposium on 
particle size analysis” of the Institution of Chemical Engineers is a good 
one. There is no really suitable place in the Dewey or U.D.C. tables: to 
the abstracters of “Science Abstracts” it was unquestionably a book on 
the structure of solids and was given the U.D.C. number 539.215.4, where 
undoubtedly it would be most useful in a library of Pure Science. Since, 
however, among the readers of one particular library the people for whom it 
would have most interest were the chemical engineers, it was placed in the 
Chemical Enginering section. It is quite right and legitimate that the same 
work should go at different places in different libraries. B.N.B. can only 
indicate the most likely place in a general library. 

How does it arise that a library’s classification differs from B.N.B.? 
In several ways :— 

(a) Most commonly, in the deliberate choice of a heading at a time 
when the tables were not adequate and in the making of an expansion then, 
the number not being used later in the “ official” Dewey. So long as the 
number is indicated in the tables, indexed in the catalogue, does it matter if 
the Dewey revisers thought differently? The fact that so many classifications 
are extant is sufficient proof that the order of knowledge is not a fixed, 
discernible entity. 

(b) Obvious errors, in the past, through lack of knowledge of the subject 
and its relation to others. These are spot-lighted by the B.N.B. when a new 
edition comes along and, if we agree that its classifiers have shown greater 
wisdom, then the error should be corrected. 

(c) Not classifying to the full extent of the tables. The less said about 
this the better. Some are all for it; some are all “agin” it. It makes no 
difference whether the full B.N.B. number is used for new books or not; 
for topics of small extension the old and the new are still separated, either 
way. But since B.N.B. has kindly indicated a reasonably full number, why 
not copy it and extend the previous ones? 

(d) The B.N.B.’s policy in matters where a choice is permissible, as in 
Biography. There is no defence here in changing to B.N.B. practice simply 
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for the sake of it, unless a librarian, in the light of experience, is convinced 
of the rightness of the B.N.B. decision and its suitability to his own library. 

(e) B.N.B. errors and inconsistencies. One must whisper here, but surely 
every librarian has at some time or another shaken his head when perusing 
an issue, and frowned? Examples that come to mind are Russell Braddon’s 
“The Piddingtons” (B.N.B. class number: 133.82) and the use of the 
common sub-division 061 at the end of the number for the Building Produc- 
tivity Team Report, but not used for the other Productivity Team Reports. 
There are other examples, enough to show that B.N.B. is not infallible. 

These have been just a few comments, some pro-, some anti-B.N.B., 
some (one fears) little to do with it. But one may end by emphasizing: 
the most important thing in classifying and cataloguing a library is consis- 
tency. It doesn’t matter if you differ from the tables, it doesn’t matter if you 
differ from B.N.B., so long as you don’t put a book on Poetry at 547 or 
make similar questionable digressions. So long as the library is in some 
reasonable, recognisable order, so long as the subjects are well-indexed and 
all books on one subject are at one place, and so long as you go on putting 
new books with them, using the same principles in the catalogue headings, 
then you can ignore B.N.B. Personal opinion, of course! 


After the Library School - ? 
WILLIAM CALDWELL 


LIBRARY SCHOOL exists, in the first place, to provide a steady flow 
of trained, enthusiastic librarians, to develop, to expand, to improve 
the standard of public service to a level not previously known, except, 
perhaps, in a few isolated cases. The cry has long been for more trained 
staff to bring to fruition ideals which have existed for years in the minds of 
librarians, but which have never hitherto been practicable. You will notice 
that I do not suggest that the schools exist to produce As.L.A. or Fs.L.A. 
It is true that, in carrying out their work they do produce qualified personnel, 
but the preparation of students for examination, however important this 
may be, cannot logically be regarded as the justification of the existence of 
the schools. Any student will disclose that, whilst he is grateful for the 
assistance given in study for professional examinations, the features of 
school life which are most rewarding are the discussions on library topics, 
the mixing with, and the views of students from different types of library 
and different areas; the visits to other libraries and the revelation of the 
methods and practices employed in them, practices which frequently make 
clear the inadequacy and negative purpose of others he has been obliged 
to follow before, and which, therefore, establish a standard of values in his 
mind ; and, above all, the stimulation of powers of judgment, of critical 
analysis, and of original, sometimes revolutionary thought, based on wide 
knowledge of prevailing factors in librarianship. The creation of these 
stimuli I regard as the second, though probably more important, function 
of a library school. 
Many of the students who attend the schools are maintained while 
there from public funds ; some receive part of their salary, also from public 
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funds, and almost all are granted leave of absence to attend, frequently to 
the detriment of the existing public service. Is it not, therefore, justifiable 
to ask, “ Is the public receiving anything like an adequate return in improved 
service for this expenditure and inconvenience? ” It has long been my con- 
viction that the answer is in the negative. However, realising that a single 
opinion on any matter is open to question, I decided to seek information 
from other former students of the Scottish school, by means of a question- 
naire, which, when it was brought to the notice of the school authorities, 
met with their full approval, since they, too, are anxious to know the results 
of their work, and which was issued under school auspices. The replies 
were most revealing. 

Asked if use was made of their training when they returned to profes- 
sional duty, less than half the former students—40 per cent. to be exact— 
gave an unqualified ‘“‘ Yes” as an answer. Thirty-five per cent. returned to 
their old duties, the public in no way benefiting from their increased pro- 
fessional capacity, while 25 per cent. felt that to a limited extent only was 
their training utilised. This state of affairs has had logical consequences, 
of course. Twenty per cent. of the students have obtained new posts, seeking 
opportunity to apply their acquired knowledge and skills, and to find an 
outlet for their interest and enthusiasm elsewhere. A further 40 per cent. 
are considering a change of post, some as soon as possible, some regardless 
of the distance from home of the new post. That a feeling of frustration is 
widespread is obvious. However, it is no part of my purpose in this paper 
to plead for frustrated students, although a frustrated element is detrimental 
to any profession, nor to campaign for better salaries for qualified personnel. 
In the latter connection the action of some authorities in promoting, both 
financially and in status, successful students, thus offering inducement to 
study, is to be commended. 

What does concern me, and indeed, should concern all serious members 
of the profession, is the waste of professional potential where assistants 
simply fall back into their old grooves on return from the library school. 
I mentioned earlier that 25 per cent. of the returned students felt that their 
training was only partly utilised. From explanations which many added to 
their replies, it becomes clear that any benefit accruing to the public in these 
cases occurs because the assistants in question try to make use of their 
training where they are allowed to do so. Any improvement, therefore, 
results from the desire of the trained staff to utilise their training, rather than 
from the intelligent use of that staff by the employing authorities or respon- 
sible librarians. 

From this arises, almost inevitably, the question, ““How can we make 
full use of their enthusiasm and training? ” The question implies limitation 
of vision, for the questioner is trying to fit the trained assistant into existing 
organisation and routine, which survive in their present form largely because 
of the lack of trained staff in the past. Library work has heretofore been 
reduced to a routine comprehensible to untrained and, frequently, uninter- 
ested minds, because the librarian was the only person who had the back- 
ground to fit him to make decisions or exercise judgment, and he could only 
do the work of one man. What about all that has had to go by the board 
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in consequence for years past? The defects of past staffing are reflected in 
present organisation, but, since the defects of staffing are being remedied 
by the library schools, is it not time also to change the approach to 
organisation? 

Nearly all of that 25 per cent. of the students whose training is now 
only partly utilised are the victims, together with the public, of failure to 
appreciate the organisation aspect of this question. All are doing some 
technical work: a little classification at A, some juvenile cataloguing at B, 
work in the reference department at C—all admirable attempts to fit the 
students into existing organisation, but not obtaining full value from the staff 
in question. I mention these three duties because they are the ones most 
frequently appearing in the replies to the questionnaire, but do you notice 
how little direct effect any of them have on the public service? Even the 
reference work is limited in its effect. 

What about the lending department? Does each reader who visits it 
go away satisfied or does he go away with just “something to read?” Is 
he afraid to ask the staff on duty at the issue counter for anything because 
they look so busy, because he will be regarded as a nuisance for interrupting 
the routine, because he has a suspicion that he will be fobbed off without a 
proper attempt being made to solve his problem, or because he feels that the 
staff don’t know any more about books than he does, and perhaps less? 
We have no evidence, but does that eliminate the possibility of any of these? 
It is time we tried to find out. Surely a reader is entitled to trained guidance? 
Remember, he pays for the training to a large extent. Possibly he wonders 
why any staff who should know more about books are shut away in some 
inner fastness into which only committee members and certain others with a 
knowing look may penetrate. Possibly he also wonders why they always 
seem to get what they want—and maybe what he wants too. It is not the 
fact that privileged people are satisfied that is wrong; it is the fact that 
all too often they are exceptional in their satisfaction. Is there any need for 
two standards of service: surely the higher standard should be available to 
all who require it? 

The need for more knowledge of readers’ requirements is glaring ; the 
need for assistance to the public in the Dewey maze imperative. Lack of the 
Jatter may have a good deal to do with low non-fiction issues in many 
places. Again we need evidence—a fruitful field this for enthusiastic trained 
assistants. In connection with this point it was interesting to note at the 
Scottish Library Association conference at Perth last October, the confusion 
which arose among librarians when they inspected the Edinburgh mobile 
library, the shelves of which, in conformity with Edinburgh library practice, 
were arranged by the Library of Congress classification. The staff in atten- 
dance were frequently called upon to explain where different classes were 
to be found, that fiction was classed with the subject with which it dealt, and 
so on. Almost every librarian visiting that van, confronted with the 
unfamiliar Congress classification, was in the same position as almost every 
reader in his own library, confronted with the unfamiliar Dewey—in need 
of guidance. It should have been a salutory lesson to all present on the 
necessity of some form of Readers’ Adviser, another profitable role for an 
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enthusiastic trained assistant. 

One aspect of librarianship about which a great deal of mumbo-jumbo 
is uttered is book selection. We use terms such as “coverage,” “ subject 
representation,” “balanced collection,” as a cloak for what is in reality little 
more than guesswork mixed with pious hope that what we buy will be read. 
How can we, without detailed knowledge of the reading habits of different 
classes of readers, of the mental capacity of persons in various types of 
employment and of various educational attainments, of the needs of persons 
of different ages of either sex, to mention only a few of the relevant factors, 
attempt adequately to stock any library? The community survey. which 
is here implied, is a subject which has been seriously tackled in the United 
States, but the surface of which has barely been scratched in Great Britain. 
Only when we attempt something of this description will we be able to 
carry out book selection scientifically. If a simple survey of library school 
students can reveal facts as startling as I have indicated, we may well wonder 
what sort of picture of our library services a community survey would 
present. Read the survey of Tottenham, especially that part which reveals 
the discrepancy between expressed reading taste and bookstock—and have 
a good think afterwards. 

I have attempted to indicate, first, how the professional training under- 
taken at the library school is at present largely squandered through the 
failure of authorities or librarians to appreciate the wider vistas of librar- 
ianship to which it can lead; and, second, several factors of extreme 
importance in scientific librarianship of which we know practically nothing, 
and about which we can learn little by conventional approach. 

My suggestion as to how the service may be improved is obvious— 
widen our professional horizon and pit the now stagnating training and 
frustrated enthusiasm of former students against these large unexplored 
problems. They are only a beginning. As research proceeds, and as solu- 
tions are devised, other related problems, the nature of which we cannot yet 
clearly visualise will arise and will require to be solved. There is no end to 
scientific research in other fields: need library science remain more or less 
static at its present stage of development? Not if the progressive philosophy 
of the library school is allowed to play its part. 


What now. Brave Soldier ? 


K. G. BROWN 
OME is the soldier, home from the war. Gone are the rough 
encampments for the night, the sharp excitements of short leaves at 
home and in foreign towns, the miseries of loneliness and frustration, 
the consciousness of wasted years. Gone, and good riddance, too, most of 
us think. And yet? Why, all around us, do we hear “and yet”? What’s 
missing? Something, we venture, above the beery nights in the canteen and 
that “Count of Monte Cristo” feeling induced by an accumulation of back 
pay. No: the sense of good comradeship, of close community, of being able 
to help and be helped by those with whom we came into daily contact. 
That was it. And do we, as library workers, still miss it? And if so, do we 
need to miss it? 
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We all know daily frustrations in libraries; the unwanted dogs ; collarless 
requests for “ westerns”; the earnest spinster in search of a “nice” book ; 
the reader whose book couldn’t possibly be overdue ; the seeming stupidity 
of the public at large. We know all this, and more. And yet we should 
know by now how to deal with them pleasantly and without friction until 
the need to do so disappears. But, taking the wider view and analysing our 
function, have we now the excuse to talk of “ wasted years,” of not being 
og to “help those with whom we come into daily contact’? Let’s go into 
the matter. 


Perhaps we are, or hope to be, “ qualified.” But qualified for what? 
For A.P.T., of course ; to pay the butcher and the barman, to keep the wife 
from having to go out and “char.” But we could have got the money— 
and more of it—by going into a bank, or down a mine. So apart from that? 
Precisely to “help those with whom we come into daily contact,” as far as 
books are concerned ; or, as we seemingly never tire of saying, to get the 
“right” book to the “right” reader at the “right” time in the “ right” 
way. Nearly all is right in our happy phrase: but all is not nearly right 
with us. For we rarely examine and pursue its implications. 


What, for example, are some of the things implied in getting “the ‘ right’ 
book to the ‘ right’ reader”? We have to know which book will best fit a cer- 
tain need; what the need is; what can be used by what types of reader; what is 
the best book, or part of a book available on the matter in hand ; what 
other books have been or are going to be published that might serve the need 
even better ; skilful and tactful cross-examination of the borrower ; intelligent 
and ceaseless skimming of books and reviews, with the question, to whom 
and in what circumstances could this possibly be of use, ever lurking at the 
back of the mind. Happily, much implied by the “ right” time depends on 
books “in print” and other providences and escapes discussion. 


But, having got the “right” book to the “right” reader, how about 
the “right” way? There are, of course, many “right” ways. But each is 
an avoidance of damning negatives blended with a few pleasing positives : 
not unduly condescending, not ostentatiously “ pushing,” not “take it or 
leave it,” no monosyllabic fobbings off ; ever courteous this side of famili- 
arity, ever patient and pleasant. And each, to be acquired, needs to be 
cultivated, as doctors, lawyers and other “ professionals ” cultivate it. They 
can tell us—if we are not too old at a hundred to listen—what rings the 
doorbell. Knowledge, experience, personability, and the very reputation of 
librarianship pivots upon them. 


A little thought will show that, in finding the elusive “it,” in making 
our job worthwhile by making it worthwhile to others, the factors involved 
are by no means simple. But they are, in fact, at the root of our trade. And 
they are, in fact, the basis of others regarding us as “ professionals,” however 
we may regard ourselves. It will take all our years to qualify for a pass 
mark, when face to face with the lay public; they are, some of them, the 
some that matter, not as “dim” as we think. But we have at least the 
opportunity of qualifying. Wasted years? The centenary trumpets will soon 
be finished blowing. They will not sustain us for ever. 
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Reactions of an Applied Bibliographer 


R. C. BENGE 


In a recent work, Mr. Raymond Irwin asked whether a philosophy of 
librarianship could be formulated and attempted to discover why we have 
never found any satisfactory underlying principles for our profession. He 
maintained that we should resist our inclinations to pose either as historians 
or philosophers or educationists or litterateurs or social scientists although 
we may be closely related to all of them. Since this is so, our distinctive 
sphere is that of Applied Bibliography and beyond this no basic general 
principles can be defined. 

Certainly one can agree, but this limitation is imposed by present condi- 
tions and there is no reason why librarianship should not be included in a 
wider philosophy embracing all the above basic subjects. Where this disci- 
pline is lacking individual subjects become artificially isolated from one 
another ; specialists may then cry aloud for Principles as for the moon. 
It is in this light that American laments for the absence of a “ philosophy ” 
of librarianship should be regarded. The statistical surveys of American 
scholars are absurd not because Social Science is impossible but because 
they pile up monumental heaps of fact and detail which they are then 
unable to organise or render significant. No conclusions are possible. 
Given their assumptions they are obliged to treat librarianship in vacuo and 
it is of course pointless for librarians to demand a purpose in a society 
without purpose. The “ open society ” as it has been called, cannot acquire 
a conscious aim and in any case the mass influences of the modern indus- 
trial world, e.g., radio, press, cinema, advertising—influences which Mr. 
Irwin regards benignly as “ legitimate °—make it impossible for librarians 
to have any effective philosophy of their own. Naturally American librarians 
do not define the dilemma in this way but the problem is ours too and is both 
historical and sociological because the answer is not to be found within the 
confines of Applied Bibliography. Here one is thinking mainly of the Public 
Library which must depend on sociological theory for its raison d’étre. 

Having established his nice little closed world for us, Mr. Irwin then 
produces several good old fashioned concepts of freedom and individuality 
as a contribution towards our missing Principles. He says “ Librarianship 
is an individual service concerned with individual needs.” This is a favourite 
text for the L.A. Council and in some vague way is always meant to suggest 
that no policies can be declared because everybody has different needs and 
we can never really know anything at all about society. One can only know 
about individuals. Here one must be presumptuous enough to insist that this 
familiar isolation of the individual is entirely false and that no individual 
can achieve a meaning until he is in society. (It is true that the groups in 
many surveys are abstractions but that is another matter). 

Next Mr. Irwin has a “common sense” chapter on classification, in 
which incidentally Ranganathan is not mentioned, and then follow some 
worthy remarks about liberty. Librarianship requires freedom of thought, 
speech and writing ; also required is the type of democracy which has been 
evolved in this country. This democracy it appears is liable to break down 
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if the population is too large (as in pre-war Germany?) or if it is iiliterate 
as in Eastern Europe and Italy. All this as if mass unemployment, Adolf 
Hitler and other scourges of our troubled times had been some absent-minded 
error by the spirit of the age. True it is admitted that “ Democracy presumes 
a certain degree of amity,” but it is not revealed how very great this presump- 
tion is. Unsettling realities like class conflicts would have to be accounted 
for, and what is sometimes called economic freedom might have to be 
mentioned. 


However, heartened by these comfortable generalisations we are further 
informed (in one place) that literary value must be relative to current tastes 
and (in another place) that fortunately knowledge is absolute and an end in 
itself while (most encouraging of all) Truth must always prevail. 

But from these heights we are again cast down and warned gloomily 
about the Danger of Communism. One cannot help but feel that the danger 
is real as a result of the prevalence of such monstrous confusions as those 
outlined in this book. One is duly appalled and let us hope not so indignant 
as to appear offensive. 


A.A.L. Correspondence Courses 
EXAMINATION RESULTS—JUNE, 1950. 


No. of Completed Sat for exam., % of 
students course June, 1950 Passed Failed Ref. Passes 
Entrance al ... 144 96 (67%) 95 71 (2M) 24 _ 75 
Registration, A (i & iii) 58 21 (36%) 21 7 13 1 33 
” A (ii & iii) 54 23 (42%) 22 9 13 —_ 41 
ES C (vi oo 12 (31%) 12 8 (1M) 4 — 67 
* D (viia) ... 33 18 (54%) 15 — 40 
Final, Part 1 a | 14 (56%) 13 9 (1M) 4 = 69 
” » 2 (General)... 7 2 (28%) 1 —- 1 —- -- 
” » 2 (a) ee 2 (28%) 2 — 2 — — 
- » oo ee — (nil) —_— — —_ — _— 
“ » 4©@ = 1 — (nil) — — —_ —_ _— 
372 191 (51%) 184 110(5M) 73 1 60 
SUMMARY. 
Sat for exam., % of Total % 
June, 1950 Passed Passes Passes in Exams. 
Entrance — ase “a 95 71 (2M) Pe 56 
Registration eee a ee 70 30 (2M) 43 38 
Final = ies — 19 9 (1 M) 47 46 


184 110 (5M) 60 43 
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Active Divisions 


“ A.A.L. meetings are not an integral part of the training of an Assis- 
tant,’ so writes M. Burgess in the September issue of the North Western 
Newsletter and the Editorial asks if this is the general opinion. If it be 
generally accepted then the substance of this column will be gone. The 
North Wales Division went to Chester on the 27th September, when they 
discussed archives and local collections. The subject of Mr. Haines’ paper 
was “Some local collection headaches and some potent cures,” and pre- 
viously Chester’s City Archivist had talked about the archives on display. 
How many of the assistants present had such a knowledge of archives and 
local collections that they could not learn from these talks? These meetings 
have an integral part in the training of an assistant, as do those which 
encourage members to visit Book Weeks such as Bristol and District Divi- 
sion’s visit to Swindon’s Book Week celebrating the Centenary. 

Mr. Burgess also has some comments to make about the shyness of 
assistants at meetings. This is a problem that has been talked over in many 
a gathering and the Midland Division in their Summer News Sheet have 
asked that their members wear small tags giving name and library as a 
simple means of introducing people to one another. I am reminded of a 
service saying “that if you can’t break a racket, join it.” If Mr. Burgess 
and those who feel as he does, that A.A.L. meetings are useless, took 
a more active part in them—shared their knowledge and experience with 
others—they in turn would gain a wider background which would help 
them in their other non-professional activities. The Manchester editorial 
rightly concludes by welcoming such downright criticism ; it is what we all 
want to hear. 

The only other reports I have received are from the Eastern Division of 
their meeting at Colchester for an evening of films, and the Greater London 
Division on the meeting at which the Editor of the Times Literary Supple- 
ment gave a most interesting talk about the work and make-up of that 
worthy journal, to which we all refer for one reason or another. 

The G.L.D. News also includes some details of the proposed Seminar, 
which is a sort of post graduate research project. It is hoped that a useful 
contribution to professional knowledge will result. The Kent News Letter 
has some interesting comments to make on the holdings of periodicals in 
Kent Libraries as revealed by the recently issued Union List. 


G.P.R. 


Letters from Members 
L.A. ELECTIONS. 


Mr. H. G. German, Assistant Librarian, “ The Birmingham Gazette,” 
writes: “It is good to find Dr. Savage still ready with words of dynamite 
to blow away any complacency arising from our centenary celebrations. 
He says we are complacent. He infers it from the fact that two-thirds of the 
L.A. voting papers were not returned at the 1949 election. He may be 
right in calling this complacency: I call it ignorance. Speaking for myself, 
I cannot remember a single person named for the last election whom I knew 
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except by name. I do not know their aims, ideals or professional standing, 
except by hearsay. Does anyone have a right to vote under such circum- 
stances? Can he be expected to vote? I am not asking for “ party 
politics” in L.A. affairs. But in fairness to the “electorate ”°—the members 
of the profession—the rank and file junior librarians—is there not some way 
in which we can get to know the people for whom we can vote, or at least 
for what and how they stand in our professional life? ” 


SALARIES AND RECRUITMENT. 


Mr. P. Hepworth, M.A., F.L.A., Librarian, Stafford Public Libraries, 
writes: ‘“ The proposed new Burnham Scales for Teachers, added to National 
Service, will seriously affect the recruitment of men to public librarianship. 
The proposed minimum for a trained male teacher, £375, does not compare 
particularly favourably with the sort of commencing salary, £390 or £420 
that a young qualified library assistant can achieve (though not at so early 
an age). A male teacher, however, regardless of his quality, will under the 
scales be assured of a maximum of £630, or if he is a graduate (three years’ 
course plus training) £708 p.a. These maxima would normally be obtain- 
able at around the age of 35 years. In addition, there are suggested grants 
of £40 p.a. upwards for special responsibility posts, giving many graduate 
teachers prospects of the equivalent of A.P.T. VIII or more. And these, 
of course, are scales for assistant, not head teachers. By comparison, the 
proposed maxima for women are much lower (£504 non-graduates, £567 
trained graduates. 


“ Librarianship and teaching recruit from the same fields, and as long 
ago as 1927 it was stated officially in the Public Library Committee Report 
that their salaries should be similar. Now that the profession has one and 
two year library school courses the case for this is stronger than ever. A 
return of the number of qualified librarians aged 35 or over receiving less 
than grade IV (women) or Va (men) would give interesting information as 
to how our present standards compare with the new Burnham scales. 
Curiously—though the Library Association is often accused of putting the 
interests of public libraries first—it is only in rate-supported libraries that 
salaries paid are so bad, for since the war the government, industry and the 
universities have tended to offer scales of some length with reasonable 
maxima. 


“It is particularly unfortunate that NALGO should have tabled its 
“twenty per cent. for all’ claim before the claims of either assistant or chief 
librarians have been dealt with as special classes. What the public librarian 
needs is not an all-round increase along with other ‘minor’ departments, 
some of which have no appropriate qualification, but a differential award 
taking into account his influence on the community, his necessarily high 
technical and cultural attainments, his long years of study, and awkward 
hours of duty.” 
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Books for Students 


Drewery, R. F. Library Binderies. (Library Association Pamphlet No. 3). 
(Library Association, 3s. 6d.; 2s. 9d. to members). 


The aim of this pamphlet is to state the case for the establishment of 
library binderies, to consider the size of authority for which they are 
economically possible, and to outline in fairly considerable detail the 
organisation and administration of such a department. 

The case is argued cogently but occasionally it is overstated. One 
cannot fairly detail the advantages of not having to check, code, certify and 
pay the bookbinders’ invoices and not mention the fact that invoices for 
goods supplied to the library bindery must also be dealt with in this way. 
Nor should the argument be accepted that all libraries to-day are listing 
their fiction in detail before they send it to the commercial bookbinder— 
certainly there is no need to do so. 

Most important of all is the question of the minimum size at which a 
bindery becomes economically possible. Can we accept the suggested 
figure of 10,000 volumes rebound each year as a reasonable minimum? 
Taking the basic figures given by Mr. Drewery it is very clear that this figure 
can only be achieved if the smallest efficient team be employed and no allow- 
ance made for sickness and holidays. But such contingencies must be 
covered, and it seems that a minimum output of 15,000 volumes, with a 
staff of thirteen would be a more reasonable figure. 

We are not likely to see a bindery in every library system in the imme- 
diate future, for unless the technique is greatly altered the problem of whether 
to install a bindery only arises for those authorities issuing two million 
books or more a year. There is, of course, the possibility of co-operative 
or regional binderies but Mr. Drewery very reasonably considers that these 
are outside the scope of his pamphlet. 

The whole question of the provision of such binderies will be materially 
affected by “Perfect” binding. One sizeable library authority is estab- 
lishing a library bindery with the intention of using this technique exclusively, 
and preliminary reports from PATRA would seem to justify this innovation. 
It will be interesting to follow the development of this very cheap and simple 
method of bookbinding which the writer of this review introduced to the 
Hull library bindery. 

Mr. Drewery is not in favour of machinery in the small and medium 
sized library bindery but surely there is a case to be made out for the small 
rounding and backing machine, even in the smallest workshop? There may 
well be a case for the blocking machine and the sewing machine in the 
bindery with an output of 20,000 volumes per annum. They should cer- 
tainly be considered. 

This pamphlet is a useful contribution to our problem of inflated book- 
binding costs. It is to be hoped the Library Association series of technical 
pamphlets will all be as useful to the practising librarian and as informative 
for the student. — 

A.C. 
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COLLISON, R. L. Information services, their organisation and administration. 
v, 79pp. 1950. (James Clarke, 6s.). 


As Mr. L. M. McColvin points out in his vigorous preface, this book 
may be described as “some elementary notes on some basic techniques of 
librarianship.” It touches upon such matters as the staffing, siting and plan- 
ning of the “information service,” the type of material which forms the 
basis of the library, equipment (including the vertical file, visible index, 
pamphlet boxes, and so forth) and, finally, information work as a career. 
The various sections are amply illustrated and there are a dozen serviceable 
reading lists, both general and special. We may not see eye to eye with Mr. 
Collison regarding the titling of this little volume or the rather superficial 
treatment, but the book does provide a useful point of departure for the 
beginner in reference and information work, and Mr. Collison has promised 
us a fuller treatment of some of the fundamental techniques in a later volume. 

A.J.W. 


Sayers, W. C. BERWICK. An Introduction to Library Classification. 8th 
Edition, 1950. xxiv, 314pp. (Grafton, 12s. 6d.). 


This valuable text-book first appeared in 1913. While some of the more 
recent editions have shown little change in text-matter, this 8th edition is 
much enriched by a chapter on the Colon Classification (“‘ The contribution 
of Dr. Ranganathan to the study of classification,” by B. I. Palmer, and 
“ Practical classification by the Colon Classification,” by A. J. Wells). This 
chapter opens up new horizons and gives the “ Introduction” a fresh lease 
of life. Mr. Palmer takes the six basic rules of Mr. Sayers and re-interprets 
them a /a Ranganathan, and every student should feel indebted to him. 
Mr. Wells leads us most painstakingly through the processes of classifying 
by the Colon scheme. He gives seven examples of the application of the 
facet formula, until even the dullest can grasp its operation. But no student 
should regard this explanation as adequate in itself ; he must take steps to 
see the original scheme as soon as possible. Messrs. Palmer and Wells are 
to be complimented, in addition, for having so skilfully knit chapter 33 
into the rest and given it continuity. 

Apart from a preface to this edition (giving the L.A. examination 
requirements in classification for the Entrance, Registration and Final 
examinations), Mr. Sayers has only added a few words here and there to the 
previous text. It is a pity that the reading lists could not have been more 
drastically overhauled, or a few modern book titles introduced into the 
exercises, but the exigencies of present-day printing may have prevented this 
or caused a long delay in publication. 

Mr. Sayers has expressed the hope that this 8th edition will prove to be 
rather more than a “cram” book. It will, I fear, remain so for the earlier 
chapters and those who belong to the Broadfield school will no doubt heartily 
deplore this. Those of us who are impatient with Mr. Sayers’s unrepentant 
approach to the principles of logic and book classification will find food for 
thought in the new chapter on Ranganathan, who himself sat at the feet of 
the master. 

A.J.W. 
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